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FORE WORD. 


Dr. J. VY. Boulton, the erudite scholar and profe- 
ssor of Oriental Learning of the London University is 
well-known for his research on the life and literature 
of Vyasakavi Fakirmohan Senapati, the father of ths 
modern Oriya fiction and for which he has been awar- 
did Ph. D. degree by the University of London. 

Ve 

The Orissa Sahitya Akademi had the opportunity 
of felicitating him for his \aluable service to Oriya 
literature alongwith other noted literatures of the State 
in a special function held at Rabindra Mandap, 
Bhubaneswar on 19-2-75 on the occasion of which 
Dr. Boulton read out a paper dealing with certain 
important aspects of Oriya literature with reference to 
the literary career of Fakirmohan which is now 
published in form of a book. 


1 hope,this small book will be well received by 
the learned Oriya readers. 


Gangadhar Mohapatra, 
President, 


Orissa Sahitya Akademi 
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PREFACE 


The life and literary career of Phakirmohan 
Senapati forms an important chapter of the history of 
modern Oriya literature in its inception, when the very 
existence of Oriya Language and Literature was at 
stake. 


Hd This small book reflects Dr. J. V. Boulton's 
jective study of that crucial period of our literary 
history. 


I hope, this small book will be cordially received 
by the learned readers. 


Manoranjan Das 


Secretary 
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PREFACTORY NOTE 


This article is an English translation of a speech 
delivered in Oriya at the Rabindra Mandap in Bhuba- 
neswar at the invitation of the Orissa Sahitya Akademi 
on 19th February, 1975. The speech attempted to 
summarise the doctoral thesis on ‘Phakirmohana Sena- 
pati : his life and prose-fiction’ for which I was award- 
ed the Ph. D. degree by the ‘University of London in 
1957. Naturally it is not an entirely faithful summary. 
Other thoughts obtruded. I have been much concern- 
ed with Oriya Vaisnavism in recent months. Some 
stray remarks on this have infiltrated into my summary, 
hopefully enriching the discussion and not, as 1 fear, 
destroying its unity. 
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PHAKIRMOHANA SENAPATI AND HIS TIMES 


(a) Time and Oriya literature 


# The main difference between the Modern and the 
Medieval literatures of India lies in their means of 
dissemination: the Medieval being disseminated in 
manuscript and oral tradition and the Modern largely 
in printed books. The intellectual clash between 
Oriyas and Bengalis which took place in the pages of 
contemporary journals in the last century was probably 
precipitated by the expensiveness of printing. For 
there was virtually no dispute between them when 
Oriya and Bengali literature circulated in manuscript. 
Who would have cared, a thousand years or so ago, 
for example, when the so-called Bauddha Gan o Doha 
were being composed, to ask which verses were by 
Oriya poets and which by Bengali ? That question 
assumed importance only in the Modern Age, when 
each of these nations had become aware of its own 
individual interests and intent on preserving its own 
individuality and self-respect. 
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An attempt to evaluate the literatures of Modi- 
eval Bengal and Orissa will reveal that qualitatively 
and quantitatively there is nothing much to choose 
between them, though the advantage, if there be one, 
would lic with Orissa. For throughout the larger part 
of the Medieval period Orissa retained its independence’ 
by armed force and was thus able to secure for its pil- 
grimage centre, Puri, an all-Tndia ascendancy, 4 
remains unchallenged even today. The Vaisnavi&& 
literature of Orissa composed during this period in 
both Oriya and Sanskrit and centering on the Puri 
Jagannatha cult stands unrivalled by that of Bengal. 
Bengalis may have lain claim to Jayadeva and his 
Gitagovinda, but their claim is invalid, as the Maha- 
bharata of Sarala Dsa proves (1) By Sarala Dasa’s 
time two forms of Vaisnavism centring on Jagannatha 
were current in Orissa : one in the royal court and the 
other amongst ordinary Oriyas. Jayadeva’s amorous 
Krsna seems to have been greatly admired in court 
circle. This Krsna had come to Orissa from South 
India under the influence of the Southern Gangas 


1. Jayadeva s Gitagovinda is thematically interrelated not only with 
the Sanskrit and Classical literature of Orissa, but also with the 
character of Krsna and the satirical treatment of the Radha- 
Krsna theme in Sarala Dasa’s Mahablarata. This Mahabharata 
is So popular a work and the character of Krsna is so closely 
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(2). So, when Kapilendra Deva rebelliously wrested 
the throne from the last, ‘drunken’ (3) Ganga king, 
Sarala Dasa in his Mahabharata even more rebelliously 
depicted this alien South Indian Krsna as a lecher and 
in his Musali Parva pointed out the true antecedents of 
*Jagannatha, who, Sarala Dasa claimed, was born on 
Dhauli hill (4) as Savari-Narayana and was thus a 
on of Orissa’s soil, in duty bound to deport himself 
“a any other respectable Oriya. This then was the 
message of Sarala Dasa, and after him the stream of 
abuse directed aginst the wayward Jagannatha was 


interwoven in its texture, that its relationship with Jayadeva 
cannot be the result of interpolation. The earliest work on the 
Radha-Krsna theme in Bengali is Badu Candi Dass Sri-Krisna- 
Kirtan, of which but one copy of doubltful authenticity was dise 
covered in Rankura in 1906. Sarala Dasa and Candi Das were 
contemporaries. Bankura was at that time probably part of the 
Kalinga empire. Even granted that the Sri Krsna-Kirtan were 
authentic, could Oriya influence on it be discounted ? 
See also Mayadhar Mansinha, History of Oriya Literature, 
Published by Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1962, pp 83-84; 
and Surendra Mahanti, Odia Sahityara Adi Parva, Published 
by Cuttack Students Stores, Cuttack 1972, pp. 151-52. 

Z. Bansi Dhara Mahanti, Editorial, Konark, 6th year, 3rd Number, 
1971 (this issue is hereinafter called R), p. vii 

3. ‘Matta’ or ‘Madyapa’; see Dr K. C. Panigrahi, Panca Sakha 
Yuga o OdJisara Itihasa, R p2 

t. Dr Beni Madhava Padhi, Panea Sakha Sahityare Sri Jazannatha, 
R p. 87 
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maintained by Balarama Dasa, one of the so-called 
Panca Sakha, 

Judged from the standpoint of Medieval literature, 
Bengal has nothing to justify her crowing over Orissa. 
Sheer chance made Calcutta the most important politi- 
cal and commercial centre of British India, (5) thus, 
enabling Bengalis to acquire first that English educa- 
tion, from which their vaunted westernisation derives. 
But can an inflated sense of superiority be warranteg 
by good fortune alone ? 

In the Medieval period, however, Bengalis were 
not so insufferably arrogant. Indeed, some like Cai- 
tanya in the reign of Prataparudra Deva were sufficient- 
ly humble to learn Oriya, assimilate Oriya culture and 
mix with Oriya society. With the exception of Nama 
Samkirtana, Caitanya probably brought nothing with 
him from Bengal. The Radha-Krsna-based Vaisna- 
vism he propagated was already cultivated in royal 
circles in Orissa, (6). For it was from this Vaisna- 
vism that the inspirations of such poets as Jayadeva and 
Raya Ramananda had come. Sanskrit dramas on 
the Radha-Krsna theme were then popular in court 
circles, and were occasionally performed even within 
the precincts of the Puri Jagannatha temple, 


5. Balasore could quite casily have assumed the same position, had 
it not been for the silting up of the river. 


6. Bansi Dhara Mahanti, Editorial, Rpp. ix-x 
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(7). Classical Oriya poets like Dina Krsna Dasa and 


Upendra Bhanja continued to exploit the same and 
similar material in composing their immortal lines, the 


only difference being that they composed them not in 
Sanskrit but Oriya. So, to be blunt, Caitanya came to 
Orissa not to teach, but to be taught (8). For in his 
days there was much for Bengalis to betaught in Orissa. 
;1hose with humility like Caitanya benefitted from a 
prolonged stay in Orissa, whereas those without, like 
‘his so-called Gauriya Vaisnavite disciples, went off to 
Vrindavan; i. e. forsaking the patronage of a powerful 
king like Prataparudra Deva, the comfort and 
facilities of an independent Hindu realm like 
Orissa, and the prestige of a Pilgrimage centre of all- 
India importance like Puri, they went off to live in the 
jungles of Vrindavan in a fit of pique, simply because 
Caitanya conferred upon a distinguished scholar-poet 
like Jagannatha Dasa the title of ‘very great’ (‘ati 
bada’). 


7. Kedara Natha Mahapatra, Panca Sakha Yuga Kalin Odisara 
Sanskrta Sahitya, R p.13 
8. “sab sikhaila nore Raya Ramananda”, Sri-Caitanya Caritamrta, 


Antya Lila, quoted by Bamsi Dhara Mahanti, R px 
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(b) The tolerance of Jagannatha and the literary cli- 
mate of Orissa 


That there was much to be learnt from Orissa 
is proved by Gaurisankar Ray, Radhanatha Ray, 
Madhusudana Rao, Madhusudana Dasa and Phakir~ 
mohana Senapati, who, though fluent in Bengali, all 
remained loyal to Orissa. For Orissa possessed some 
thing rare to Bengal, namely tolerance. The natior”- 
alism, which surged up in Bengal in the last century, 
flowed mainly from ultra-Hindu pride expressed in 
blatant intelerance and communalism. (9) As an 
inevitable consequence of such arrogance Bengal like 
my own Britain was rent as under within constantly 
shrinking frontiers. Orissa, however, was untainted 
by such arrogance and communalism. There regard- 
less of race or creed, Bengalis, Marathis and Oriyas§ 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians; all played their part 
in a united, national movement; for to the peoples of 
Orissa the important thing was that all should acknow- 
ledge Oriya as their mother tongue and Orissa as their 
motherland. That is, participation in the national 
movement was a matter of personal choice alone, not 


9, Sce Chapters on Hindu-Muslim Relations and on Literature in 
Dr Mustafa Nurul Islam s Bengali Muslim Public Opinion as 
reflected in the Bengali Press 1901-1930, Daca 1973. 
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of race orcreed. Tolerance is the hall mark of such 
an attitude, the type of tolerance derived in Orissa 
from Jagannatha, whose cult harmoniously blends 
almost all the religions of Orissa, tribal, Buddhist, 
Sakta, Saivite, Vaisnavite and so forth, and whose 

« Presence negates all caste distinctions. Thus, though 
during the British period Orissa was initially dis- 
membered for administrative purposes, gradually by 
‘her own efforts she regained unity within her own 
frontiers. Orissa therefore seems to me possessed 
of some power to win over foreign hearts. All those 
whose ancestors settled in Orissa; as, for example, the 
ancestors of Gaurisankar Ray, (10) who, coming 
like many other Bengali Kayastha families to assist 
Todar Malla with the Moghal administration of 
Orissa, learned the Oriya language, accepted 
Orissa as their home-land and became to all intents 
and purposes Oriya. 


(c) The feeling of affection for the soil of the 
motherland 


In Gaurisankar’s youth the educational sys- 
tems of Bengal and Orissa were interrelated. 
Tution for only the Junior Scholarship was availa- 
ble in Orissa. To 


10. ‘Ray’ was the title conferred on the family for Government 
service. Their family-name was Basu. 1hey were Kayasthus 
from Southern Radh. See M.rtyunjaya Ratha, Karma) ogi Gauri- 
sarkara, p.2. 
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prepare for the Senior Scholarship one had to studv 


at some such institution as Hughli Collegein Bengal, 
as Gaurisankar did in the 1850s. 


At that period Modern Bengali literature was 
about to burst from its bud. Nevertheless, Bengali 
intellectuals like Isvar Candra Gupta had already 
started gazing towards the past, collecting the older 
literature and bringing it out in new printed editions. 
The lives of old poets had also begun to appear in 
contemporary journals. Materials were being asse- 
mbled to launch the academic study of Medieval 
Bengali literature. 


All this inspired Gaurisankar to attempt to 
do the same for the language and literature of Orissa. 
Aided by friends like Jagamohana Lala he founded 
a press called the Cuttack Printing Company and 
launched a journal called the Utkal Dipika. There- 
after he took up the task of collecting and editing 
the old literature and plunged into a determined 
effort to establish himself as a publisher. 


The publication of Utkal Dipika’s first issue was 
hastened by the outbreak of the Great Orissa Famine, 
which in hindsight was to mark the commencement of 
a new era in Orissa. Upto the Famine the British 
authorities had, it is fair to say, paid scant heed to 
Orissa. That year Ravenshaw had newly arrived as 
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Commissioner. Misinformed about the likelihood of 
famine, he had through inexperience failed to take ade- 
quate steps to prevent it. He, therefore, had virtually 
no option but to stand and watch despairingly, when 
the people of Orissa began like flies to die of starvation. 
Overwhelmed with remorse for his blunder, Raven- 
shaw determined to do all in his power to compensate 
the Oriyas. Thus following the Famine additional 
canals were cut to improve crop production and addi- 
tional facilities in education were created for Oriyas. 
These included an announcement of prizes for new 


text books in Oriya. 


Upto this time the so-called Moghal Bandi had for 
all practical purposes been the Bengali Bandi. The 
announcement of new educational facilities for Oriyas 
sounded to Bengalis like the first trumpet notes of a 
challenge to their supremacy in Orissa. They there- 
fore reacted strongly, Rajendralal Mitra being the first 
to take up the gauntlet in the Cuttack Debating Society 
with his slur that the continued existence of the Oriya 
language would be a constant impediment to the pro- 
gress of Orissa. 

Rajendralal was probably speaking of the diffi- 
culties facing the publishing industry, when he made 
this slur. The dissemination of a printed literature 
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is expensive. Only two types of books sold well at his 
period: text books and old literature. The printing of 
modern poetry and fiction was risky and could succeed 
only if heavily subsidised. Modern literature in 
Bengali had been launched partly from Government 
sponsored institutions like Fort William College (1800) 
and the School Book Society (1817). Thereafter it 
had subsisted in serialised forms in journals subsidised 
by the rich. Thus Rajendralal Mitra would seem to have 
been questioning, whether the reading public in Orissa 
was large enough to maintain a modern printed lietera- 
ture. His raising of the question was to some extent 
justified, though his answer to it was decidedly biassed. 

In refuting Rajendralal’s arguments, however, in 
the pages of Utkala Dipika Gaurisankar Ray touched 
upon a theme that was to become central to the Oriya 
nationalist movement : the unification of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts, Taken together, Ganjam, the Gar- 
hajats, Sambalpur and the Moghal Bandi could, Gauri- 
sankar argued, support a printed modern literature. 
History was to prove Gaurisankar right. 

The future status of the Oriya language affected not 
only the feasibility of a modern printed literature, how- 
ever. Gaurisankar stuck to this point because he was 
a publisher staking his all on the feasibility of such a 
literature, but the status of the Oriya language also 
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affected employment, as Phakirmohana was quick to 
point out in Balasore, when mobilising public opinion 
against Kanti Candra Bhattacharya’s book, ‘Udiya 
Svatantra Bhasa Nahe’ (‘Oriya is not a separate 
language’). The introduction of Bengali as the medium 
of instruction in the schools of Orissa would mean the 
introduction of Bengali clerks in all the Government 
offices there. Further more, the status of the Oriya 
language affected the status of the Oriya-speaking 
people. Were they to become a race of gardeners and 
coolies ? Were they to lose their mother-tongue and 
with it their culture, their traditions and their very exi- 
stence and identity as a separate people ? To learn 
Bangali instead of Oriya at school would mean 
becoming Bengalis like the Oriyas of Medinipur, accep- 
ted as Bengalis for census purposes only. The loss 
would have been greater than any potential gain. 
This is the kind of thinking one finds behind 
Phakirmohana’s scattered remarks in his autobiography 
about the language dispute in 1869/70. Tt must also 
have lain behind his speeches and editorials in Sambead- 
bahika; for Phakirmohana was by this time becoming 
a nationalist. and indeed the Oriya nationalist move- 
ment dates from the activities of Gaurisankar Ray and 
Phakirmohana Senapati at this period. It was a move- 
ment open to all who chose to regard Oriya as their 
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mother tongue and Orissa as their motherland. And 
its diffusion before 1903, when it entered its political 
phase under the leadership of Madhusudana Dasa, can 
be measured by the gradual diffusion of printing presses 
throughout Orissa, popularising Oriya literature. For 
in its initial phase the Oriya nationalist movement was 
language-and-litcrature- based. Its success, therefore, 
depended upon the popularity of that language and 
literature, which is why its leaders were at first literary 
men like Gaurisanke’ Ray and Phakirmohana Sena- 
pati. 


One of the curious results of the language dispute 
vas its effect on the style of Phakirmohana. Kanti 
Chandra Bhattacharya had quoted a remark from the 
preface to Phakirmohana’s translation of Vidyasagar’s 
Jivana-Carita, where Phakirmohana had remarked that 
the difference between Oriya and Bengali was slight, 
and in fact the change of one or two endings and suffi- 
xes was sufficient to turn Bengali into Oriya. This 
remark applied only to Sadhu Bhasa. Phakirmohana 
obviously regretted making it and it is clear that in Cha 
Mana Atha Guntha at least he tried to break away from 
Sadhu Bhasa and use homely Oriya instead. That 
concluded part of my thesis. 
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(d) A brief summary of Part II of my thesis 


The second part of my thesis attempted to analyse 
Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction. The first chapter gave 
an English summary of his four novels. Thereafter 
followed a discussion of the interrelations between 
Phakirmohana’s literature and his life. The next three 
chapters analysed and discussed the three main themes 
of Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction, namely the theme of 
History, the theme of Education and the theme of 
Justice, one chapter being devoted to each of these 
topics. The main thesis of the chapter on the theme of 
History was that a reading of part of Phakirmohana’s 
prose-fiction would tend to indicate that initially Oriyas 
welcomed the coming of British rule because of the 
anarchy and chaos they had experienced under the 
Marathas. They thought that once law and order 
were established, peace would prevail. But afterwards 
they discovered that the price of peace was the loss of 
indigenous industries like shipping and salt, and of the 
wealth and prestige associated with them. And this 
ultimately engendered dissatisfaction with the British. 
Then came a discussion of the ill effects of Western 
education on family life. The main thesis of the follow- 
ing chapter on Justice was that law and religion were 
intimately interrelated. Unless a law was supported 
by the traditional sense of morality inculcated by reli- 
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gion, it was unlikely to be observed by the people; i. €. 
for the Rule of Law to prevail law-breaking had in the 
eyes of the people to be as heinous as sin. The legal 
systein introduced into India by the British had not 
been tailored to the indigenous sense of morality, and 
this had hud various unfortunate consequences. Wher 
analysed from this point of view, Phakirmohana’s 
Cha Mana Atha Guntha would be seen as a satire of 
British Justice. Thereafter 1 discussed Phakirmohana’s 
Attitudes and Values, attempting to demonstrate that 
essentially Phakirmohana had but one life-long aim : 
the translation of the value system of ancient India 
into Oriya from Sanskrit, either literally as in his 
Mahabharata, Ramayana and Upanisadas, or metapho- 
rically as in his prose-fiction. 

A discussion of all this would be too time-con- 
suming for present purposes. Therefore for detailed 
discussion one topic only has been selected : the inter- 
relations of Phakirmohana’s literature with his life. 


(e) The interrelations of Phakirmohana’s literature with 
his life: 
Despite incidental difference of class, occupation 
and back-ground, Phakirmohana’s early (11) (i. e. pre- 


!1. These dates in brackets refer to the earliest known dates of 
publication as set out in the appendix of Natabara Samanta 
Raya's Vyasa-Kavi Phakirmohana. 
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June 1913) prose-fiction exhibits only two sets of central 
charactor, good and bad. These sets are distinguished 
only by sex. His good male characters such as Syama- 
bandhu Mahanti in Rebati (Oct. 1898) are generally 
fond of Pauranika literature, religious, honest and 
reliable; his good female characters such as the Saantani 
in Cha Mana Atha Guntha (Oct. 1897) are dedicated to 
their husbands; modest in deportment; patient and 
tolerant, and generous to the poor, the sick and the 
needy. His bad male characters such as Managaraja 
in Cha Mana Atha Guntha are generally hypocritical; 
cunning and deceitful; mean, avaricious and bad- 
tempered; unfaithful to their wives; disloyal to their 
employérs; and disobedient to their parents. And 
his bad female characters such as Campa in Cha Mana 
Atha Gimtha are generally a lazy, vain, greedy, disres- 
pectful, immodest and sometimes promiscuous. In 
short, the central characters in Phakirmohana’s 
early fiction are stereotypes of good and bad people in 
earlier, and contemporary, Orissan society. 


This use of stereotyped central characters does not 
pre-suppose, on Phakirmohana’s part, a lack of interest 
in or understanding of, human psychology. Being 
primarily a moralist, however, Phakirmohana concen- 
trated his attention on the problem of good and evil 
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in Orissan society. It was this concentration upon a 
single problem, which drove Phakirmohana to endow 
his central characters with the limited range of good or 
bad characteristics possessed by either the virtuous or 
the vicious in his society ; in order that he might demon- 
strate how, in his opinion, a man’s personality is for: 
med; and the role played by social class and cultural, 
economic and political circumstances in furthering 


either the development or suppression of good and 
bad traits. Thus, in effect, when one views Phakir- 
mohana'’s fiction as a whole, one sees only one charac- 
ter, man, and only one plot, the formation of his charac- 
ter for good or ill. 


As early as 1897 Phakirmohana wrote, 

“..though all men are basically the same, not two 
men in ten million are physically identical; and just as 
men’s bodies differ, their minds differ also. Some 
men have strong propensities, others weak, whilst the 
propensities of still others may lie dormant. At some 
particular time a turn of events may awaken these 
dormant propensities. Who would have thought that 
those drunken reprobates, Jagai and Madhai could have 
become devout Vaisnavas ? Or that that tyrannical 
enemy of Christ, Saul, would now be worthy of a saint 
amongst the most venerable of seers...? On the other 
hand, the asceticism of that royal seer, Visvamitra, son 
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of Gadhi, that had endured for thousands upon thou- 
sands of eons, and his even greater steadfastness in 
Brahma, tottered at a single glance from the beauteous 
Menaka ... the cause of all these changes was a parti- 
cular circumstance or meeting...” (12) 

< The basic plot of almost all Phakirmohana’s prose- 
fiction is inherent in that quotation. The plot is : there 
Was once a person whose way of life was wrong/right; 
one day he was caused to suffer for this; and, provided 
he survived, his way of life changed. 

Some of Phakirmohana’s stories are so rudi- 
mentary that the plot is not fully exploited ; for example, 
Maunamauni (June 1907), Baleswari Rahajani (July 
1907), and Kamala Prasada Gorapa (May 1913) end 
with the suffering of the central characters, who are 
arrested and imprisoned by the police. In other sto- 
ries the central character does not survive : Manga- 
raja has his nose bitten off by Bhagia, whose land he 
has stolen, and dies of internal bleeding after a savage 
attack by the Doms he had betrayed; Campa is mur- 
dered by her barber-lover, whom she treated as an 
inferior and with whom she refused to share her spoils; 
Dhulia Baba (Feb. 1913) burns to death in his own 
sacrificial fire; Bhaskara Pandit, the treacherous villain 
in Lachama (June 1901), is stabbed to death by Badal 


12. Phakirmohana Granthavali, 3rd edition, 1963, p.60 
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Simha and Lachama, the young couple whose family 
he had plundered: and Madha Mahanti, the avaricious 
father in Madha Mahantinka Kanya Suna (Oct. 1915) 
dies as a result of his own greed. But many other 
central characters do survive and their lives are trans- 
muted; Candra Mani Pattanayaka, the drug addict and 
drunkard in Patent Medicine (Sept. 1913), is trans- 
formed into a model husband under the battering 
blows of his wife’s broomstick ; Nima, the arrogant and 
indolent bride in Suna-bohu (June 1913), is humiliated 
into becoming an ideal housewife by her sister-in-law, 
Campa: Natabara Dasa in Manu (1913) is brought to 
repentance by imprisonment and for a while enjoys 
renewed faith in God, before the enormity of his sins 
drives him beyond remorse and into insanity; and 
Gobinda in Prayascitta (Sept. 1915) is transformed by a 
savage beating and the suicide of his wife from being a 
head-strong romantic who tramples on his parents’ 
wishes to becoming a dedicated servant of society. 

In all the cases so far mentioned the way of life of 
the central character was initially wrong; i. e. he had 
been, not a hero, but an anti-hero; and finally his way- 
wardness had brought him suffering, which transformed 
him into a hero. This is the most frequent direction 
of the personality change recorded in Phakirmohana’s 
fiction, but the possibility of change in the opposite 
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direction was not excluded from the formula of Phakir- 
mohana’s basic plot. Gopala Simha in Daka Munsi 
(Sept. 1912) is an instance of change in the opposite 
direction. At the outset of the story he was presumably 
ଝି dutiful son, but as a result of his education he acqui- 

red a higher station in life than that of his father. In 
consequence he began mixing with a more sophisticated 
westernised class of people. In the company of these 
new friends, he was occasioned acute embarrassment 
by his father’s old-fashioned dress and ignorance of 
European etiquette. His sufferings on this account 
grew so intense, that he finally drove his father from 
the house. Similarly, Bhagia, a quiet, inoffensive 
weaver, is driven vicious and insane by Mangaraja’s 
trickery and finally assaults him violently. 

Thus in its final developed form, Phakirmohana’s 
plot is the literary equivalent of the psychological 
process known as conditioning, whereby behaviour 
patterns may be imposed or remoulded. The beating 
of thé drug-addict in Patent Medicine, for example, is a 
violent and crude form of aversion therapy, whereby 
the addiction becomes associated with unpleasant ex- 
periences and is consequently relinquished. Not all 
Phakirmohana’s plots conform to this basic pattern, 
but even when they deviate, the conditioning process 


remains inherent in them. Birei Bisala (Oct. 1913) 
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and Sabhya Jamidara (March 1914), for example, cach 
contain two stories and plots. The second story and 
plot of Birei Bisala demonstrates how Birei was condi- 
tioned into becoming a good farmer by being set to 
work early and his cousin into becoming a wastrel 
by parental indulgence. Sabhya Jamidara points out’ 
the same lesson in two separate stories : the first shows 
how an orphan become a businessman by imitating his 
master; and the second how the businessman’s son 
become a wastrel by being born rich and given a western 
education. 


I now wish to say something about the mind of 
Phakirmohana. Whcther I succeed or not is for others 
to judge. 


The human mind, as we all know, has at least two 
levels : the conscious and the subconscious. We gene- 
rally assume that in problem-solving our conscious 
mind views the problem from all angles, analyses and 
finally solves it; though in fact the solution often comes 
of its own accord. We will be lying in bed, tossing and 
turning, trying to sleep, with the problem revolving in 
our minds, when suddenly we awake and cry, ‘That’s 
It: I’ve got it ” The solution has come from our sub- 
conscious mind. Understanding the subconscious 
mind is not easy, that is why in ages past people 
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thought that the words of God were heard in dreams. 
Thus Sarala Dasa imagined that his venerable Mother 
Sarala dictated the Mahabharata to him night after 
night and he merely recorded it on palm leaf in the 
mornings. Similarly, when being plagued by Balarama 
“Dasa, Prataparudra Deva imagined that in dreams his 
ears rang with the orders of Jagannatha. That is. our 
conscious minds spend our waking hours grappling with 
life’s most pressing problems, but their solutions often 
come of their own accord from the subconscious. 


Education, like problem-solving, takes place at 
both levels of the mind. Subconscious education is to 
some extent instinctive like that of animals. All that 
we see, hear, touch, taste and smell from birth or is 
analysed by our subconscious minds, which frames 
within us what one American psychiatrist has termed 
our ‘assumptive world’. (13). It is during this period 
that our mother-tongue is largely assimilated; the 
foundations of our sense of values, cthics and aesthetics 


13. ‘Assumptive World’ is a term used in American ponte 
denote the totality of a person’s assumptions and expectations 
about the behaviour of pcople both towards each other and 
towards himself; and about the scientific and supernatural laws 
governing both the behaviour of pcople and objects. 

See Jerome D. Franks, M. D. Persitasion and Healing, Baltimore 


1961, pp. 20-30. 
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laid; and the broad outlines of our personalities formeu. 
It is therefore a most important period in our lives. 
For the assumptions formed then are rarely questioned 
in later life. Unfortunately, however, most of this 
occurs at a period, for which very littie conscious 
memory survives in most of us. ' 

Now let us return to Phakirmohana and the pro- 
blem of creative writing. When an author sits down 
to write, all his own personal experiences, those related 
to him by others, his moral, ethical and aesthetic sense 
and all the knowledge he has acquired at school and 
university ; in short, all his consciously and subconsci- 
ously acquired knowledge and experience is drawn on 
as material for his fiction. And as he goes on writing, 
and writing, it all comes into play; so that creative 
writing and the process referred to by psychiatrists as 
‘free association’ are largely the same. 


So when we come to analyse Phakirmohana’s 
fiction, we see first of all two levels, the conscious and 
tiie subconscious. The first of these reveals his consci- 
ous opinions about the circumstances in which he 
found himself ; i. e. opinions based on conscious experi- 
ence of the history, society, politics, education, culture, 
and civilisation of his native land. The second level 


reveals to us, however, the evolution of man’s ethical 
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nature : that conceptual hub, around which all Phakir- 
mohana’s thought revolved. For here lay epitomised 
his basic plot. And it was from here, in Phakirmohana’s 
view, that a start had to be made, if reforms were 
to be achieved in any sphere, whether political, eco- 


/ 
nomic, educational or whatsoever. 


It was here, in my opinion, that the most pressing, 
unresolved problem of Phakirmohana’s life lay; his 
relationship with his son, Mohinimohana. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Phakirmohana’s subconscious possc- 
ssed no instinctive knowledge about the father-son 
relationship, or virtually any other family relationship 
Mor that matter. During his infancy, in the time long 
{fore he could consciously remember, his elder brother, 
father and mother had all died, leaving deeply 
imprinted on his mind a vague sense of melancholy, 
that is still perceptible in his portrait in old age. Sub- 
consciously he had assumed that conjugal love, though 
the source of the greatest bliss, was exceedingly short- 
lived. Whenever he came to sketch such bliss prior td 
June 1913, death cast its shadow across his page. How 
blissfully happy were Bhagia and Saria, Manadhata 
and Mahadevi, Pratapa Udita Malla and Candamani, 
Svapna and Cemi, but, alas ! for how long ? 
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The roles of father and mother in Phakirmohana'’s 
life were played by his grandmother, Kuchila Dei, and 
his uncle, Purusottama Senapati. Their relationship 
was not good. Phakirmohana’s prortrayal of Puruso- 
ttama in his autobiography seems to suggest that 
Purusottama may well have borne his mother, Kuchila 
Dei, a grudge. For he will almost certainly have re- 
garded her as the source of all his troubles: her folly 
had cost them their property, and it was probably her 
desire for pilgrimage that had resulted in his brother, 
Laksmana Carana’s death. Had they retained their 
landed property, Purusottama and his brother 
Laksmana Carana, would not have had such a des- 
perate struggle to establish themselves in the ship 
chandling business. And had Laksmana Carajja 
survived, the whole burden of the family would not 
have fallen upon Purusottama’s young shoulders. 
Given such circumstances, what else could Purusottama 
have become but the violent, semi-educated, uncouth 
man that he was. Phakirmohana viewed all the events 
ér his childhood from the standpoint of his Grand- 
mother, from which his Uncle appeared as some kind 
of villain. The relationship between Mangaraj and the 
Saantani in Cha Mana Atha Guntha is merely a conju- 
gal edition of the relationship between Purusottama and 
Kucila Dei, with Purusottama always obsessed with 
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thoughts of the aggrandisement of his property and the 
Saantani (Kuchila Dei) concerned only for the welfare 
of others. Yet there was much good in Purusottama 
for despite all he was a man worthy of respect. Even 
had the whole world collapsed about his ears, that 
hard, unbroken man would have survived. It was this 
harsh, terrifying figure who stood as a father to Pha- 
kirmohana. Purusottama’s approach to fatherhood 
was blunt and violent : the least sign of disobedience 
earned a beating. Thus the first assumption formed 
in Phakirmohana’s mind was that conduct could be 
changed only by caning. His basic plot, therefore, 
demonstrates that people’s characters change only 
after suffering. Phakirmohana’s subconscious seems 
gonstantly to have been urging that the only way 
to bring Mohinimohana to heel was to beat him. Only 
then would the moral instruction given him in child- 
hood bear fruit. Thus an analysis of Phakirmohana’s 
works at a deeper, subconscious level reveals him con- 
stantly seeking a solution to this unresolved problem. 

Yet the problem remained unresolved, because ‘Wf 
the conflict in Phakirmohana’s mind over what was 
meant by goodness. This conflict is merely a reflec- 
tion of that between Kuchila Dei and Purusottama. 
Whenever prior to June 1913 Phakirmohana set out to 
depict an ideal heroine, there emerged from his pen 
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merely a portrait of Kuchila Dei. And the only woman 
he ever really loved, his second wife, Krsna Kumari, 
was also largely of Kuchila Dei’s type. Thus at this 
time he generally modelled his villains largely on Puru- 
sottama. But, ruminating on the outcome of educa- 
tion and the economic welfare of the country, Phakir“ 
mohana gradually came to appreciate the value of the 
education he had received from Purusottam, e€s- 
pecially in contrast to that of the Western Arts type (as 
enjoyed by his son, Mohinimohana). Thus it was that 
stories like Bireci Bisala (Oct. 1913) and Sabhaya Jami- 
dara (March 1914) presented themselves to his mind. 


Yet in June 1913 there occurred an event, whose 
imprint on Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction is clear. Up 
till then his heroines had always been like Kuchila De, 
good-intentioned, yet ineffectual. Gradually, how- 
ever, Phakirmohana was compelled to conclude that 
in the interests of sheer survival one had on occasion to 
behave like Purusottama. Indeed, a little firmness 


and cunning were indispensable. 
P 
,) 


One’s first impression upon reading Suna Bohu 
(June 1913) is that by June 1913 Phakirmohana had 
realised that his first marriage need not have failed. 
For Nima in Suna Bolu was like Phakirmohana’s first 
wife, Lilavati Dei, naturally bad-tempered. In the 
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story, however, Nima’s character is reformed as a 
result of the humiliation she received at the hands of 
Campa, her sister-in-law. In real life Lilavati Dei’s 
character could also have been reformed, if only Kuchila 


Dei had been bold and strict. 


ns Though this change in the nature of Phakir- 


mohana’s heroines might lead one to suppose that his 
heart had gradually turned against Kuchila Dei and 
inclined towards Purusottama, nevertheless a glance 
at his autbiography clearly shows that this impression 
was nothing but the play of Phakirmohana’s subcon- 
scious mind : right up to his death he continued 
to regard Purusottama with loathing and Kuchila Dei 
with affection. Even so, this much is clear : by June 
4913 Phakirmohana had begon to criticise Kuchila Dei, 
as is proved by the change in his heroines. 


The coming change is first heralded by Ani Aai in 
Suna Bohu: 


“Ani Aa had been really quarrelsome in her time, 
but she had always been quick to make friends and 
do people a service. When quick wits were callc<୍‌ 
for, she could devise underhand schemes with the 
best of them. It is small wonder that villagers 
sought her advice when they were in trouble, even 
though she was only a poor little widow”. (14) 
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After Ani Aai the change is rapid. Simhani in 
Randi Pua Ananta (July 1913) is more alarming than 
Campa in Cha Mana Atha Guntha; Sulocana in Patent 
Medicine (Sept. 1913) abuses and, if necessary, beats 
her husband; and Kamali in Birei Bisala (Oct. 1913) 
steals from her father. Kuchila Dei had been thé 
embodiment of Orissa’s traditional virtues. But 
Phakirmohana’s heroines after June 1913 are the exact 
opposite. Indeed, upon first reading, Pathoi Bohu 
(June 1915) appears to be a satire of Kuchila Dei. For 
the sufferings that ultimately befall the heroine are a 
direct outcome of her traditional virtues. 

One may perhaps say in conclusion that the beha- 
viour of Phakirmohana’s daughter-in-law in June 1913 
led Phakirmohana to hope that his unresolved probleifr 
had passed into someone else’s hands. 

(The speech ended with an expression of gratitude 
to the Orissa Sahitya Akademi for the invitation to 
speak.) 


14, ‘Phakirmohana Granthavali, p. 549. 
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